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PREFACE 



The Report which follows was prepared by members of the Economics 
Department of Exeter University under the auspices of the Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs between December 1966 and March 1969* 



The terms of reference were: 



A. To analyse the economic effects of expenditure by holiday-makers in 

Devon and Cornwall, including in particular: - 

(1) the extent and nature of the expenditure; 

(2) the incomes generated by this expenditure and the extent to 
which incomes in Devon and Cornwall depend (directly or 
indirectly) upon this expenditure; 

(3) the type of industry which has grown up in direct response 
to this demand and its labour and capital requirements; 

(4) the impact of the holiday expenditure on other industries and 
services. In this context particular attention will be given 
to the transport sector and other public services. The 
labour and capital requirements of these industries and 
services (in the context of the holiday industry) will also 

be examined. 



B. To estimate future holiday expenditure in Devon and Cornwall and the 
resulting economic effects. 



Previous studies in this field, with rather few exceptions have tended to 
concentrate upon the characteristics of holiday-makers, rather than of those who 
labour to serve them. For this reason, it was not clear when the study began how 
far it would be possible, with the resources available and the information which 
ould be obtained to cover the whole field. In the event, we have not been able 
o make new estimates of holiday expenditure, except for a few items, and estimates 
of incomes generated have been made on a somewhat theoretical basis. Most of the 
report is, therefore, concerned with the type of industry which has grown up and 
the impact of holiday-makers upon the economy and society of Devon and Cornwall* 
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In preparing the Report a field, study was made by the team, assisted by 
a number of experienced interviewers, into the operation of accommodation units of 
cill sorts. This is referred to below as the/our Accommodation Survey, Inform- 
ation was also sought by questionnaire of all Local Authorities in the area. In 
addition, the team visited a large number of local authorities, hoteliers, 
information officers and others connected with various aspects of the Holiday 
Industry, Although this was necessarily done on a rather specific basis, a great 
deal of useful information was obtained in this way. The team are well aware that 
most of those upon whose time and energy they trespassed, are busy people. They 
are most grateful for the courteous and helpful way in which their inquisition was 
received. They are also very grateful to the interviewers who carried the main 
burden of the Accommodation Survey, 



Two major problems have been met throughout the present research and have 
been such as to limit the field which it was possible to cover and the depth in 
which it was possible to explore. The first of these is the difficulty of defin- 
ing the Holiday Industry. This is not an industry in the normal sense of the word, 
for holidays are not a homogeneous product or service provided by a given set of 
people, as axe for example, "agricultural products" or "hairdressing". The goods 
and services bought by holiday-makers cover almost the whole range of consumers’ 
expenditure and, in most cases, those who supply them are also supplying similar 
t hings to local inhabitants who are not on holiday. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Devonians and Cornishmen often make use of what might be thought of as holiday 
products although they are not on holiday in the British Travel Association’s 
definition of the word, that is, more than four days away from home, other than for 
business or education. Furthermore, as far as the two counties are concerned 
holidays are not entirely an export industry, for, with so fine a holiday area* on 

tneir doorstep, residents of Devon and Cornwall often take their own holidays 
within the area. 



The sec °nd problem is that, mentioned above, of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing expenditure estimates. Reliable estimates of personal expenditure can only be 
made by persuading rather large numbers of people to keep budget books in which 
„-iey record details of their expenditure at the time at which it is made. Not 
only was such a survey beyond the resources of the present study, but it seems 
unlikely that a representative sample of holiday-makers could be found who would 
be willing and able to do this while on holiday, A similar problem of collecting 
1 nf oxmation concerns those parts of the holiday industry Y/hich provide other 
f ?JY 1CeS accommodation. They are very numerous, cover a broad field of 
lerent activities and usually serve both holiday-makers and local residents. 

^ t0 ^ is ^ inguish which the y are serving at any given time. Again, 

no attempt has been made to survey these directly. 



. Holiday-makers and holiday-making have been the subject of a number of 
studies both in ^he past and concurrently with the present one. A list of those 
most relevant to thisjteport are in Appendix 9 . We have leaned heavily on a 
number of them for information, in particular the surveys by the Devon and Cornwall 

A ^A + °“ S w and that Messrs * M;U -es-Kelcey commissioned by the British Travel 
Association. We are most grateful for permission to use their figures and zcrZt 
all responsibility for any misuse to which we have put them. An earlier study by 
ourselves on the transport of holiday-makers is summarised here in Chapter 10. 7 - 
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Finally, it must be stressed that this Keport concerns the Holiday 
Industry and not its customers, the Holiday-makers* Most previous studies have 
been more concerned with the latter, but our resources and terms of reference did 
not allow us to investigate these directly* Because of this we have tended to 
avoid subjects where the decisions made by holiday-makers are of paramount import- 
ance* Amongst these are forecasting numbers, methods of promotion and the types 
of facility, other than accommodation, which holiday-makers might use were they 
available* We admit to a profound ignorance of the motives that lead holiday- 
makers to take their holidays in Devon and Cornwall and to spend money in the ways 
they do. This means we cannot suggest methods of trying to increase their 
numbers or to persuade them to behave in other ways than they do. 



During the preparation of this report we have received a great d^al ©f 
help from many sources. We should particularly like to thank Mr. A.W.J. Scoble and 
his colleagues at Bristol who not only formed the Steering Committee for the 
Study, but gave a great deal of time in considering drafts and obtaining other 
i nfonnation. Y/e are also most grateful to our two secretaries, Mrs. S. Spence 
and Mrs. J, Shearman on whom fell so much of the labour that is necessarily 
involved in the production of a typescript from drafts of tripartite authorship. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



1 Devon and Cornwall have been favourite areas for holiday-making, 

probably for over 200 years, but the present shape of the holiday industry in 
these counties has been mainly the result of two influences. First, the build-* 
ing of railway lines set the pattern for principal urban resorts in the area and, 
second, the motor car both increased the numbers who visited these resorts, and 
allowed the industry to spread along the coastline between those points served by 
rail links. 



PREVIOUS STUDIES 



2 No counts of holiday-makers were made before the last War, nor is there 

much other information about the industry before this time. However, the arrival 
of planning legislation in 1948 led to an interest in the effect of holiday— making 
upon the coastline and in 1954 Cornwall County Council made a survey to obtain 
information on which to base planning decisions. In i960 Devon County Council 
also carried out a number of surveys covering different aspects of holiday-making 
and since then an annual survey on a smaller basis has been continued so that a 
reasonable run of figures is available from this date for Devon. Cornish records 
have recently been put on a two yearly basis, but, apart from a major survey in 
1980, are mainly confined to information on camping and caravanning. In 1966 the 
British Travel Association identified Devon and Cornwall as a separate area in 
their annual studies and in 1967 Messrs. Miles- Kelcey were commissioned by them to 
make estimates of the amounts of accommodation, its occupancy and the recreations 
and amusements in which holiday-makers engaged, in the south western counties, 
Cornwall, Devon^ Somerset and Dorset (including County Boroughs therein and the 
Isles of Scilly; , While these studies have all been of value in preparing the 
present report, they were, in themselves, designed for different reasons. Apart 
from the Cornwall County Council report of 1966, none of them mentions economic 
effects other than incidentally. 
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OUTLINE OF RECENT CHANGES IN THE INDUSTRY 



3 The picture suggested by these surveys is that during the 1950’s numbers 

visiting the two counties rose fairly rapidly and probably doubled over the decade* 



4 During the 1960's figures seem to have varied in a way which reflects 

partly the sampling procedures used by the various studies, and partly other 
influences such as economic effects, for instance the change of the foreign travel 
allowance, the weather and so on, and no trend has been clearly visible in the 
total number of visitors* However, this period has been one of considerable 
consolidation and change within the industry itself as opposed to the number of 
its customers. Over these years some four and a half million people visited the 
area each year and about four-fifths of them came by car* They stayed, for the 
most part, near the seaj about 54^ in hotels, licensed or unlicensed, boarding 
houses and so onj 30^ in flats, caravans, chalets or camping, and 16^ in private 
houses, a definition which appears to include both those of staying with relatives 
or friends and those living as paying guests in what is essentially residential 
accommodation. 



5 The proportion using non-tmdit ional forms of accommodation has risen 

rapidly. Evidence of the effect of this on other forms of accommodation is 
c onflicting. 



Table 1 PERCENTAGES OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS USING N ON-TRADITIONAL ACCOMMODATION 

(CHALETS, CARAYANS, TENTS) 



Cornwall 


1954 


13*4 


Devon 


I960 


29.7 


Cornwall 


1964 


32.3 


Devon 


1967 


39*3 



(Based on relevant County Reports) 



Few local authorities, when asked in our questionnaire to them, reported that many 
hotels had closed and only two holiday areas said that the number of bed and 
breakfast establishments was decreasing* Moreover, in our Accommodation Survey, 
a large number, particularly of the smaller establishments, claimed to have opened 
during the last five years, while many local authorities, especially in rural areas, 
reported that the number of bed and breakfast places was rising. It may be that 
hotels and, more particularly, bed and breakfast establishments have been suffering^ 
lower occupancy rates, but that their number has not been diminishing* Our feeling 
is that marginal establishments have probably suffered from competition from non- 
tradit ional accommodation and that some may have stopped offering bed and breakfast, 
but that there is more buoyancy in the demand for traditional accommodation than is 
sometimes thought* 
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6 Two other forms of change must be considered# First, the high 

percentage of visitors coming by car to the two counties of around 80 $ was 
probably reached in about I960, but the number of cars has continued to increase 
because average car occupancy has fallen# 



7 Second, it has been suggested that holidays based on specific 

activities have increased. Certainly the number of dinghies being towed on 
holiday has grown, but there seems little other evidence tjat holiday activity 
patterns are changing# The Miles-Kelcey recreation study certainly confirmed 
that the predominant activities were using beaches, touring in cars and hiking, 
the last possibly not of a very energetic nature# 



A Study of Tourist and Holiday Facilities in South-West England 
B , r r.A. ("Miles-Kelcey Ltd# , ) January, 1969# 
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EXPENDITURE BY HOLIDAY-MAKERS 



8 The large number of visitors coming each year has spent about IBO million 

to £100 million in the area. This has naturally stimulated activity in a large 
number of enterprises, particularly those providing accommodation, but also those 
providing amusements and recreation, and those which indirectly serve the holiday- 
maker, such as wholesaling and construction. It will be shown later that probably 
something over IQffo of the economy of the two counties is now based upon spending 
by holiday-makers. This is a very considerable percentage when one realises that 
within the area there is also a large agricultural industry, a substantial amount 
of extractive industry and a number of inland towns, such as Exeter, Plymouth, 
Camborne and Redruth which not only act as market centres but also have a 
significant amount of manufacturing industry. 



9 Unfortunately no accurate figures exist which classify holiday-makers* 

expenditure according to the type of goods or services bought. The chief reason 
for this is that people on holiday do not like keeping the sort of budgetary 
accounts upon which such information is necessarily based. Estimates of total 
expenditure per holiday-maker are made annually by the British Travel Association, 
but only expenditure on transport is obtained as a separate item. The B.T.A. 
information is collected in November and undoubtedly suffers from inaccuracies from 
memory defects, but it seems sufficiently reliable to give rough orders of 
magnitude on totals. A number of minor studies, including one by Devon C.C. in 
I 960 , suggest that about two-thirds of total expenditure is on accommodation, or 
accommodation and food in the case of those catering for themselves. 



10 The heterogeneity of holiday expenditure and the lack of precise 

information on it is one reason why it is not possible to define the holiday 
industry in the manner used in the Standard Industrial Classification, namely as 
a set of firms classified according to their main products. Another reason is 
that a lm ost any product or service purchased by holiday-makers will almost 
certainly be bought by the resident population as well. 



11 These difficulties of definition need not be further discussed here, but 

will be raised again, particularly in Chapters 2 and 4 . In each of these it has 
been necessary to provide a rather arbitrary classification of standard industries 
as forming the "holiday industry" and no definition comparable with those used in 
the Standard Industrial Classification has been attempted. It is, however, fairly 
clear that only a small number of S.I.C. categories is significantly affected by 
holiday expenditure. 



12 While this expenditure has had beneficial effects in offering employment 

and generating incomes within the area, it has also brought certain problems in its 
train. These arise from two main features of the pattern of holiday-making 5 
first, the concentration of expenditure and visitors within the summer months and, 
second, the concentration of visitors and particularly their accommodation on the 
coastline in general and especially on certain parts of it. The time pattern of 
holiday-making is discussed below. The effects of concentration into different 
areas of Devon and Cornwall and the problems which this creates are discussed in 
the following Chapter, 
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TEE SEASONAL PATTERN 



13 The seasonal pattern of holiday-making is well-known and has been 

discussed at some length 1 # It can* therefore* he dealt with summarily here. 
The seasonal pattern has four main facet ss- 

Pattern over the year of numbers present 

Sorts of holiday-makers present 

Day of the week variations 

Changes over the year ±ri accommodation used. 



Pattern over the year of numbers present 



14 A very high proportion of visitors come between April and October with 
a particular concentration in July and August. The extent of this can be gauged 
from Table 2. 



Table 2 PERCENTAGE STARTING HOLIDAYS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL BY MONTH 



January - March 1 

April 2 

May 5 

June 16 

July 36 

August 25 

September 12 

October - December 3 



(Based on B.T.A. Report, 1965) 



For instances- 

Motives in the timing; of holidays - Social Survey, I96I 
Staggered Holidays - Cmnd. 2105, July, 1963 

A-Suryey of the Holid ay Industry _of Devon I960 - Devon County Council, 

1961 

Holiday Industry - Cornwall - Cornwall County Council, 1966 
^.e .Transport of Holiday-makers in Devon and Cornwall - F.M.M. Lewes, 

Anthony Culyer and Gillian A. Brady, University of Exeter, 1966. 
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It seems likely that this concentration varies quite considerably between different 
parts of the areaj for instance Devon tends to have a slightly longer season than 
Cornwall because it receives more early and late second-holiday visitors who, coming 
for shorter periods, do not wish to travel so far* In both counties, south coast 
resorts have longer seasons than north coast resorts, particularly where the latter 
depend upon surf beaches. In general, however, about a third of holiday starts are 
made in July, whatever visitors’ destinations are* This pattern does not seem to 
have varied much in recent years, although there has perhaps been a tendency for the 
season to start more slowly and to continue rather later. This has worried the 
industry since it has often been assumed that a season which started badly would 
continue badly, but usually the end of the recent seasons has offered, at any rate, 
partial compensation. It is not possible to give reasons for this change, but one 
can suggesti- 

changes in consumer preferences, 

the changed date of the autumn Bank Holiday, 

the weather, 

more second holidays. 



Sorts of holiday-makers present 



15 In addition to variations in total numbers there is a change over the 

season in the sort of people on holiday and their places of origin. Thus, the 
first visitors tend to be older, often retired, people, perhaps attracted by the 
offers of special terms for old age pensioners made in certain areas. A high 
proportion of the next arrivals is professional and office workers, whose holiday 
dates, while constricted possibly by school terms, are less so than those who come 
at the height of the season. At the peak period the main sources of visitors are 
centres of manufacturing industry. This appears to arise from the fact that their 
holiday dates are controlled by the closing of complete factories and they have no 
opportunity for spreading their holidays into other times 1 . Because of the 
geographical distribution of employment and of retired people in the country, the 
older visitors and the professional and office workers come proportionately more 
from the south and east, while the industrial workers come more from the midlands 
and north, a change reflected, for example, in the train timetables. 



Day of the week variations 

16 There is a weekly peak of arrivals on Saturday, as much as 60 $ of a 

week’s arrivals entering the area on this day. Social Survey figures and other 



1 



An investigation by A.W. Homnan at the South Devon Technical College shows 
that coal-mining provides a similar concentration. 
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evidence suggest that this effect is more intense at the height of the season* 

Out- of- season visitors seem to have more flexibility in their day, as well as date, 
of starting holidays and this is paralleled by the greater willingness of hoteliers 
and others who run accommodation to accept mid-week bookings away from the peak 
period* Diagram 1 which shows the number of coaches using Exeter Coach Station for 
every day in 1965 gives graphic evidence of both seasonal and day of the week 
variations, although it probably attenuates the real variation in visitor arrivals 
because coaches are more fully occupied on Saturdays and a higher proportion avoid 
entering Exeter then. 



Changes over the year in accommodation used 

17 The form of accommodation used also varies through the season* Table 3 

suggests that the seasonal valuation of hotel use is small relative to that of 
chalets and static caravans partly because there are sometimes legal limits on the 
period they may be used. Holiday-makers using tents are virtually confined to 
three months at the height of summer* 



Table 3 USE OP DIFFERENT TYPES OF ACCOMMODATION OVER THE YEAR. 



(Percentages based < 


dti average 


monthly figures 19 64 


- 7 for Devon) 




Hotels/ 

Guest 

Houses 


Private 

Houses 


Holiday 

Flats 


Chalets 


Caravans 


Ten 


January 


100 


MM 










February 


100 


« 


- 


- 


- 


— 


March 


94 


3 


- 


1 


2 


_ 


April 


59 


22 


3 


4 


10 


2 


May 


40 


32 


3 


7 


16 


2 


June 


31 


31 


5 


8 ' 


20 


5 


July 


25 


30 


4 


9 


23 


9 


August 


27 


28 


4 


10 


23 


8 


September 


39 


29 


4 


9 


16 


3 


October 


95 


2 


3 


mm 


mm 


mm 


November 


100 


- 


— 


mm 


mm 




December 


100 




mm 


_ 







(Based on Devon County Council's annual reports) 



18 However, even within these classes, there are considerable variations* 

Higher quality hotels tend to have a longer season and better occupancy rates 
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than other hotels, apart from at the peak, while many well- equipped chalet sites, 
both catering and self-catering, attain high occupancy rates over a limited season 
of between twenty and thirty weeks. 



Results of the seasonal pattern 



19 The results of this time pattern are of considerable importance. They 

mean, first, that capital invested in the industry and in the infra- structure of the 
industry, that is to say, in roads, sewerage and so on, is not used to its full 

capacity for more than a few months of the year, and if it is to be profitable it 

must make very high returns during this period# Only certain types of investment 
seem to have achieved this, and the present state of the industry, for example the 
increase in the number of chalets and the relatively static number of hotel rooms, 
reflects these differences. Second, the labour force is, in many cases, only used 
for part of the year. The ways in which an industry can reflect a seasonal 
pattern of demand in its use of labour are discussed at some length in Chapter 4 

on Labour. One of the facets of this which has caused most concern has been that 

it has left a pool of unemployment in resort towns in winter. 



20 As against this one must appreciate that many of the facilities provided 

for holiday-makers are available for residents during the year and particularly 
out-of-season. Often these are facilities which would not otherwise be available 
to them. It has also allowed many people, who, for various reasons, do not wish 
to work full time for the whole year, to have a means whereby they can supplement 
their incomes during the summer. Finally, at the time when the majority wish to 
come, many of the facilities appear to be intolerably crowded. It must be 
realised, however, that holiday-makers are not necessarily trying to avoid crowds. 
Many come at the height of the season, not because they are forced to do so, but 
because they enjoy the carnival spirit created by large numbers of people. 
Furthermore, even in mid-summer when the main resorts seem crowded to bursting 
point, the moorlands in the centre of the two counties are relatively unused and 
many inaccessible beaches see comparatively few visitors. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



GEOGRAPHY OF THE INDUSTRY 



21 For some economic purposes, it is possible to treat the area we are 

considering as a whole. Such a treatment is relevant, for instance, in Chapter 
9 9 where overall economic effects are under consideration. For other purposes, 
however, a more exact location of the industry is important. For example, those 
interested in employment, unemployment, population, housing, retail distribution 
and many other aspects, need information specific to quite small areas. This is 
because holiday-makers are very unevenly spread through the two counties, there 
being many areas of high concentration and others where few visitors penetrate. 
Moreover, while holi day-male ers themselves are mobile, many of the facilities they 
use are not and those responsible for the provision of such facilities must know 
whether they are needed within their own particular areas. Also the presence of 
an active industzy seems to coincide with the existence of a number of other 
social and economic characteristics in an area. Thus it was considered necessary 
at an early stage to identify those parts of Devon and Cornwall where the impact of 
holiday expenditure is greatest and then to examine various characteristics of 
these areas. 



CRITERIA FOR DEFINITION OF AREAS 



Number of holiday-makers 



22 The natural criterion for the definition of holiday areas would seem to 

b e the number of holiday-makers who use them. A division on this basis already 
exists and a set of such areas, usually known as "holiday areas", has been defined 
both by Devon and by Cornwall County Councils. They are shown in Map 1 together 
with approximate figures for the number of holiday-makers present in each area at 
the peak of the holiday season* The figures are based on recent reports from 
Devon County Council and Cornwall County Council and it is not thought that these 
have changed greatly over the past few years. They represent a peak holiday 
population of about 430 * 000 , which is consistent with a total number of visitors 
over the year of about 44 million as suggested in the last Chapter. Approximate 
figures for Exeter, Plymouth and the Scilly Isles have been included mainly on the 
basis of what information is available about accommodation there. The map shows 
the very heavy concentration of visitors in the coastal areas and within these 
areas in certain particular parts. The four most popular areas, Exe-Dart (which 
includes Torbay), North Devon, N ewquay-Port reath and Penzance- St. Ives, account 
for 60fo of the total. In as far as changes can be interpreted from the figures 
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HOLIDAY AREAS AS DEFINED BY DEVON & CORNWALL COUNTY COUNCILS 



available, these four areas appear to be growing in popularity rather faster than 
elsewhere, and it should be noted that three of them are on the north coast which 
seems, generally, to be becoming more popular at the expense of the south coast* 



2 3 These areas are, unfortunately, of little use for further analysis* 

First, they are rather large and hence a single area may contain a wide range of 
varying conditions, even with respect to its holiday characteristics. Second, 
they cross district council and sometimes parish boundaries, so that, in general, 
little other information about than is directly available. For our purpose, what 
is needed are areas which are smaller and for which information of other sorts may 
be obtained* 



Accommodation and employment as criteria 



24 In practice it has been found necessary to use two other methods of 

dividing the counties in order to examine those parts where the holiday industry 
is of greater or lesser importance. Where social and demographic data are 
examined, the information is available on a local authority basis but, where 
employment and unemployment are considered, it has been necessary to use Employ- 
ment Exchange Areas. It will be convenient to define both classifications here. 
In each case the areas have been divided into three categories corresponding 
roughly to:- 

i. areas where holidays are economically predominant ? 

ii. areas where holidays are important, but where there are 
considerable other forms of economic activity? 

iii. areas where holidays are unimportant* 



25 The criteria used were as follows: - 

1. for local authorities, the number of hotel rooms per thousand 

population as given in the I96I Census, with the three categories: - 

X - 50, or over, rooms/1,000 population, 

T - 20, but under 50 roams/1,000 population, 

Z - under 20 roans/1,000 population# 

Each of these may also be subdivided into urban and rural areas* 

2* for employment exchange areas, the percentage of the employed 

population in S.I.C. category 884, "Hotels and Catering". The year 
used was 1966, the latest for which figures were available when 
the study was started* The use of a later year would have made 
very few different allocations. The three categories are:- 
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A 



10$ or over in S.I.C, 884, 

B - 5 °/° but under 10$ in S.I.C, 884, 

C « under 5$ in S.I.C. 884* 

These are not divisible on an urban-rural basis# 



26 For comparison, England and Wales have 12 hotel rooms per 1,000 

population and 2 #6$ of employees in S.I.C. 884. 



2? While these criteria appear somewhat arbitrary, they seem in each case 

to give a reasonable division in accordance with common observation. The areas 
are listed in Appendix 1, where an attempt is made to reconcile the two sets, and 
they are shown in Maps 2 and 3# The phrases A, B, C, or X, Y, Z areas are used 
below to refer to these divisions. 



28 It should be noted that the use of hotel rooms tends to rank places 

mainly dependent upon chalet and caravan accommodation below their true holiday 
capacities. It is difficult to be precise about camp site capacities. For 
example, a site licensed for a number of tents has, effectively, no known capacity 
until campers arrive, because the licence is for a certain number of tents and 
these can be of varying sizes. Moreover, under the ”28 day rule" exemption from 
licensing is available for sites used for 28 days or less during a year, so that 
every field in the two counties is a potential short-term camping ground.' 
Information on other types of non-traditional accommodation, chalets and static 
caravans, is given in "units” which can also accommodate varying numbers of people. 
Hotelr and camp-site capacities in each area are compared in Table 4. Since 
chalet and caravan accommodation is more "rural" than hotel accommodation, it is 
possible that rural districts will be misclassified. These are, in any case, 
often difficult to allocate because, particularly in Cornwall, their holiday 
"component" is often a fringe of small resorts on the coast, while the rural 
district also includes a large agricultural hinterland. 



29 The case for using an "accommodation" basis for assessing local 

authorities is that some two-thirds of holiday expenditure is on accommodation (or 
in the case of self-catering establishments on accommodation plus food), which 
means a very high proportion of expenditure by holiday-makers must be made within 
these areas. While other areas receive fringe expenditure or indirect expend- 
iture, it seems unlikely, with certain exceptions, that C or Z areas, as defined 
above, can receive much economic benefit from holiday expenditure. Alternative 
allocations on a local authority basis could be made in a number of other ways, 
f or instance, according to the proportion of rateable value arising from holiday 
establishments. The results are unlikely to diverge greatly either from one 
another or from common observation, A somewhat similar position prevails with the 
allocation of employment exchange areas, although these are larger and so may be 
internally more diverse. While both allocations used here are based on rather 
arbitrary limits and definitions, they nevertheless appear empirically reasonable. 
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Table 4 



HOLIDAY ACCOMODATION BY TYPE OP AREA 



Population 
( Census 1961 ) 



^ Hotel Rooms Camp Units 

(Census 1961) (County licensing 

figures) 





Nos* 




Nos* 


1° 


Nos. 


1° 


Urban 


239,893 


20.57 


37,058 


63.95 


18,829 


42.41 


Rural 


89,158 


7.65 


6,689 


11.54 


10,366 


23.35 


Urban 


88,529 


7.59 


2,664 


4*60 


2,717 


6.12 


Rural 


188,275 


I 6.15 


5,342 


9.22 


8,741 


19.69 


Urban 


426,512 


36.58 


4,651 


8*02 


1,843 


4.15 


Rural 


133,685 


11.46 


1,541 


2,66 


1,902 


4.28 




1,166,052 




57,945 




44,398 






Notes Census hotel roans 
not just bedrooms. 


include 


all rooms 


within such 


establishments 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMODATION AND RESIDENT POPULATION 



30 Whichever criterion is used, it would appear that the economic benefits 

of the holiday industry are relatively concentrated. For instance, using the 
local authority basis, X areas which contain 28 $ of the population of the area, 
have 75.5$ of the rooms (Table 4) while at the other end of the scale 2 or non- 
holiday areas, with 4 8$ of the population have only 11$ of the hotel rooms of 
which almost half are in Exeter and Plymouth where there is a large commercial 
requirement. This concentration is even more marked than is suggested by the 
aggregate figures. The six areas with the highest ratios of hotels to population, 
Ilfracombe, Looe, Torquay, Sal combe, Lynton and Newquay, have between them only 
7$ of the population, but 26$ of the hotel rooms. 



31 Camp sites are distributed in a rather different way from hotel rooms. 

These relatively new forms of accommodation have been confined to certain areas, 
partly by the availability of suitable sites for their more land extensive 
operations and partly by the deliberate planning policies of County and District 
Councils. As a result, in contrast to hotel rooms, they rather tend to be more 
important in rural areas. The X and Y rural areas between them have 43^ of the 
units as against only 21$ of the hotel rooms, and there are nearly as many in Y, 
semi-holiday, areas as in X holiday areas. Furthermore, camp-site units are 
highly concentrated within a small number of individual local authorities. The 
six with the highest ratios of units to resident population are Brixham U.D., 
Dawlish U.D. , Paignton U.D., Kingsbridge U.D, , Seaton U.D. and Port ham U.D. , which 
have 35$ of the units but only 6$ of the population of the area. (According to 
the hotel room criterion, Seaton is a semi -holiday area, Northam a non-holiday 
area). All the areas above are in Devons Cornish camp units are more dispersed 
through the county. The differences would appear to be partly a result of the 
fact that Cornish resorts, in general, have had suitable sites on their perimeters 
only for smaller numbers of units, and partly from the effects of deliberate 
planning policy, either by the County or by Local Authorities, which has led in 
Devon to the small number of very high concentrations. Some resorts indeed are 
still without this sort of accommodation. 



32 It is further noticeable that these newer forms of accommodation are even 

more closely tied to the coastline than are traditional forms. There are a few 
caravans on the fringes of Dartmoor and Bodmin Moor, but the figures support the 
visual evidence that camp-site operators are not interested in sites more than a 
mile or so from the shore. This is no doubt, in part, because a camp site is 
limited in its function almost entirely to serving holiday-makers. Many hotels 
have also a commercial or local clientele. 
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